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**  Dum,  quid  sit,  dubitas,  potes  esse  nihil  !** 

Mart. 

THE  misery  of  doiilit  is  prover¬ 
bial  in  the  denunciation  of  the  mor¬ 
alist,  and  its  mischief  familiar  in 
tlie  exf>erience  of  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Suspense  is  next  only  in  tor¬ 
ture  to  the  worst  possible  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  a  state  of  uncertainty 
hardly  to  be  preferred  to  tlie  con¬ 
viction  of  the  direst  and  most  dep¬ 
recated  certainty.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  hope  and  fear,  expectatign 
and  apprehension,  is  too  mighty  for 
the  mind  to  bear.  These  contend¬ 
ing  passions  so  agitate  the  system, 
they  seem  gigantic  spirits,  strug¬ 
gling  with  supernatural  agency,  to 
^  lend  soul  and  body  a'.under.  The 
human  microcosm  is  divided  a- 
gainst  itself — and  suffers 

“  The  nature  of  an  inturrection.” 
Proportionate  are  the  mischiefs 
to  the  miseries  of  doubt.  The  mind, 
that  is  the  prey  of  doubts,  is  doomed 
to  perpetual  pupilage.  The  schol¬ 
ar  in  such  case,  like  the  Son  of  Man, 
but  from  his  own  act,  or  rather  in¬ 
ertness,  has  “  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.”  Racked  with  anxiety  for 
the  consequences  of  every  decision, 
he  dares  hazard  none.  His  life 
seems  drowsiness  without  repose,  a 
sort  of  perpetual  doze  without  rest. 


He  dreams  of  thoughts,  but  never 
awakes  to  conclude.  He  will  per¬ 
haps  be  first  roused  from  his  lethar¬ 
gy  by  the  transition  from  time  to 
eternity,  and,  starting  out  of  life  as 
from  a  fit  of  the  stupor,  will  look 
round  with  amazement,  as  if  to  ask. 
Where  am  I,  and  what  have  I 
been  ?  The  mischiefs  of  doubt  are 
not  confined  to  the  recluse  student. 
They  reach  merchants  and  men  of 
active  pursuits.  Dispatch  is  life  to 
business.  But  dispatch  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  dubitation.  Prompt 
decision  would  make  millions  whefc  . 
tardy  correctness  earns  cents.  While 
the  merchant  hesitates,  the  bargain 
is  gone.  While  he  deliberates  on 
the  premium,  tlie  vessel  is  lost. 
Fortune  exacts  love  at  first  sight. 
You  must  engage  then  or  sue  in 
vain  ever  after.  She  loathes  long 
courtships.  Hesitate  and  you  may 
lose  all  chance.  “  He  that  douhteth 
is  damned**  is  too  often  found  to  be 
literal  truth. 

The  Wanderer  has  recently  met, 
in  a  stroll  some  miles  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  club  of  Doubters.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  his  eye  on  enter¬ 
ing  their  room  vras  the  odd  motto 
over  the  President's  chair,  “  Know 
enough  to  doubt  that  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  !”  Well  thought  he,  a  happy 
absurdity  !  Not  know  enough  to  be 
iatujled  that  you  know  nothing,  for 
that  would  imply  kno'tuledge  ot  one 
proposition.  There  was  some  rea¬ 
son  for  the  distinction  ;  since  the 

I  whole  sceptical  fraternity  knew  on- 
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ly  just  enough  not  to  be  certain^ 
that  they  were  in  doubt.  Some  rare 
scruples  were  in  circulation,  but 
they  were  passed  round  the  board 
in  a  whisper,  so  that  now  and  then 
a  word  or  two  could  be  heard,  but 
the  rest  was  left  to  conjecture 
One  doubt  seemed  to  be  whether  it 
was  not  pernicious  for  a  statesman 
to  be  a  philosopher  ;  another  wheth¬ 
er  a  civilian  should  be  .valiant,  and 
a  third,  whether  a  nation  that  had 
no  navy  could  engage  at  sea  a  na¬ 
tion  that  had.  In  truth  the  object 
of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  the 
collision  of  w’its  to  elicit  doubts 
About  as  absurd  as  using  flint  and 
steel  to  strike  smoke!  They  doubted 
the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Things 
viiible  were  suspected.  Their  eyes 
had  deceived  them.  The  optics 
were  known  to  be  aflfected  by  love 
and  the  jaundice  ;  and  “Monsieur,** 
said  a  Frenchman  of  the  club,  ad- 
‘dressing  himself  to  me,  “  why  may 
not  other  things  affect  them,  m^re 
or  less  ?**  The  medium  of  view 
too  was  important.  Objects  look¬ 
ed  greater  through  fog  ;  and  it  was 
perfectly  clear ^  that  here  was  a  thick 
mist.  The  fidelity  of  the  ears  was 
scrupled.  The  air  might  not  be 
in  the  necessary  state  for  sounds  to 
strike  the  tympanum  fairly  ;  and  if 
they  did,  they  were  in  such  immi¬ 
nent  danger  from  the  sinuosities  of 
1 

the  auricular  passage,  that  ten  to 
one,  they  were  somewhat  beside  them¬ 
selves,  before  they  reached  the  brain.  | 
The  honesty  of  touch  came  under 
imputation.  Parts  of  the  body  now 
and  then  underwent  total  numb¬ 
ness,  and  might  partial.  Exhilara¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  spirits  produced 
greater  quickness  of  sensation.  So 
that  were  a  man  knocked  down 
sen?eless,  and  the^e  sceptics  put  on 
the  jury  of  trial,  to  ascertain  the 
hardness  of  the  blow,  they  would 
inquire  into  the  animal  spirits  of 


the  subject.  I  could  not  help  ob¬ 
serving  tliat  these  fellows  laid  down 
their  premises  w'ith  certainty  to  get 
at  doubtful  conclusions.  I  hinted 
this  respectfully,  but  with  a  smile 
of  secret  satisfaction,  expecting  to 
take  them  by  surprise.  The  Presi¬ 
dent,  however,  armedx/riw^  in  doubts^ 
rose.  “  Stranger,**  said  he,  look¬ 
ing  me  full  in  the  face,  “  I  know 
not  but  what  I  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  you  for  the  suggestion,  I  thought 
I  just  heard,  as  it  seems  to  imply  the 
compliment  of  attention  ;  but  you 
may  doubt  whether  we  do  this  ex¬ 
cept  for  arguments  sake,  and,  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  doubt,  are  at  liberty  to 
deny  any  one  of  these  premises,  and 
you  will  thus  at  least  discern 
“  through  a  glass  darkly'*  our  own 
scruples  as  to  its  truth.**  “  Oh,  sire,** 
added  I,  “  there  can  be  no  question 
that  your  premises  are  doubtful** 
and  here  ended  this  interruption. 

I  sate  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
listening  to  the  dole  of  scrupulosi¬ 
ties  in  the  Sceptical  society.  At 
length,  breaking  from  what  a  few 
faint  whispers  made  a  suspicious 
sort  of  silence,  “  Sir,**  said  I,  “  sup¬ 
pose  the  eyes,  ears,  taste,  touch, 
smell,  yea  all  of  them,  every  one  of 
the  human  senses  and  faculties  con- 
i  cur  in  establishing  one  fact,  is  it 
agreed  by  the  dubious  fraternity  to 
doubt  its  existence  ?**  “  Yes,  sir,** 

was  the  answer,  “  we  should  not  be¬ 
lieve  on  oath  such  frail  and  cor¬ 
rupt  witnesses.  The  cumulative 
weight  of  such  evidence  would  be 
dust  in  our  intellectual  balance. 
Human  testimony  is  after  all  falli¬ 
ble.** 

“  What  then  if  a  Revelation 

from  heaven - **  here  1  checked 

myself,  lest  an  impious  suggestion 
of  the  least  scruple  on  the  existence 
of  a  Being,  who  could  produce  this 
revelation,  should  astound  me  to 
silence.  “  But  the  morality,**  con- 
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linued  I,  “  of  your  systematical 
sceptFcism  is  surely  questionable/^ 

“  It  may  be  questioned,  indeed, 
Sir,”  observed  the  master  doubter, 

**  and  what  may  not  ?  But  we  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  as  pure  as  that  of 
any  system  whatever.  It  exalts 
man^s  moral  character  by  promo¬ 
ting  humility  ;  and  it  promotes  hu¬ 
mility  by  constantly  inculcating  the 
fallibility  of  all  human  testimony 
and  of  all  human  judgment.  It 
has  sacred  sanction.  “  We  are  but 
of  yesterday  and  inow  nothing*' 

The  embarrasment  of  sophistry 
came  over  me.  I  rose  from  my 
chair  and  glancing  on  the  words 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 

“  SPECTANDA  SCIENTIA  NUBE,”  a 

scrap  from  Milton  ad  Patrrm^  in¬ 
tended  as  a  doubtful  translation  of 
the  motto  over  the  President's  seat, 
in  all  the  petulance  of  indignation, 

I  quitted  the  hall. 

Scepticism  is  a  kind  of  mental  su¬ 
icide.  To  rack  invention  for  ob-  j 
jections  to  multiply  doubts,  is  to 
make  reason  wage  w^ar  with  itself  ; 
it  is  to  pervert  the  intellectual  fac¬ 
ulties  to  their  own  destruction  ;  it  is 
to  use  to  make  useless. 

But  there  are  a  set  of  Sceptics, 
for  whom  the  Wanderer  has  no 
mercy.  Such  arc  your  young  men, 
with  some  smattering  of  literature, 
who  undertake  to  doubt  of  every 
thing  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
They  are  sceptics  from  pride,  and 
infidels  from  vanity.  To  doubt  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  they  think  will 
get  them  credit  for  profound  eru¬ 
dition,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  God,  gain  them  celebrity  for 
strong  mind.  Without  science  e 
nough  to  doubt  with  intelligence, 
they  doubt  from  mere  love  of 
fame.  Dubitation  ensures  notoriety 
Fog  magnifies  ;  and  they  therefore  j 
fty  for  greatness  to  scepticism. 

There  are  too  a  set  of  sincere,  sim- 


i  pering  doubters,  w’ho,  in  the  honest 
truth  of  their  hearts,  really  never 
have  an  opinion  of  their  o‘wn.  These 
are  too  weak  for  decision  ;  like 
small  feathers,  the  levity  of  which 
will  not  suffer  them  to  light  “  Na¬ 
ture  abhors  a  vacuum^*  and  Nature 
and  the  Wanderer  are  congenial  at 
least  in  one  common  object  of  a- 
bomination.  Yes  and  No  are  seen 
to  dance  in  dalliance  the  most  ten¬ 
der  through  the  conversation  of 
these  gentle  spirits,  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  offspring  of  the  union  are, 

/  guess  J  I  suspect^  I  apprehend^  and  / 
presume.  A  Bard  might  in  their 
company  “  catch  some  portion  of 
seraphic  fire,”  distance  Darwin's 
lefinemcnts,  and  give  to  immortal¬ 
ity — The  Loves  of  the  Monosylla¬ 
bles.  But  we  protest  against  this 
connexion  of  particles.  We  forbid 
the  literary  banns.  There  arc  Le- 
vitical  degrees  of  affinity,  and  natu¬ 
ral  degrees  of  remoteness,  that  w'ill 
prevent  a  marriage  in  both  cases  un¬ 
natural  and  monstrous.  These  two 
great  arbiters,  that  pass  sentence  on 
all  human  afiairs,  were  designed  for 
single  blessedness.  No  match 
should  be  consecrated,  that  is  not 
yea  and  amen. 

The  felicity  of  decision  is  co¬ 
equal  to  the  fatality  of  doubt.  The 
Wanderer  means  not  to  commend 
rash  counsels.  But  man  should 
not  consume  in  deliberation  the  life, 
that  was  intended  for  action.  He 
should  form  habits  of  ready  de¬ 
cision.  He  should  even  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  execute  with  firmness,  where 
he  had  no  opportunity  for  previous 
thought.  Moments  of  emergency 
will  happen  to  every  man.  He 
should  meet  them,  self-collected. 
When  instant  exertion  is  requisite, 
he  should  be  able  to  exclaim  with 
Cxsar,  “  The  diets  cast  ;'*  and  pass 
the  Rubicon. 
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ORIGINAL  TRANSLATION,  i  him  on  questions  the  most  abstract. 


r  tf  and  displayed  in  all  her  conversa- 

ror  the  Jlmkrald,  .  ^  •  c  •  i 

tions  a  superiority  ot  genius  and  a 

From  the  French  of  the  late  Abbe  Bar-  grandeur  of  soul,  which  triumphed 

theleniy.  natural  ferocity  of 

ANAXAGORAS.  the  philosopher. 

One  day  a  dispute  arose  between 
ANAXAGORAS,  a  native  of,  Pericles  and  his  sister.  Aphelia 
Clazomenx,  departed  from  his  j  maintained  that  friendship  might 
country  in  early  life  to  seek  truth  j  be  as  pure  and  perfect  between  per- 
in  all  nations  where  famous  philos- 1  sons  of  different  sexes  as  those  whose 
ophers  dwelt.  He  applied  himself  j  sex  was  the  same.  Pei  ides  defcnd- 
to  all  the  sciences  which  could  dig- !  cd  the  opposite  opinion,  and  Anax- 
nify  the  mind,  perfect  reason  or  reg-  j  agoras  was  appointed  judge.  He 
ulate  the  heart.  Poetry,  geometry  listened  while  the  two  parties  plead- 
or  moral  philosophy  were  ever  his  |  ed  their  cause,  and  at  last  decided 
favourite  studies.  j  in  favour  of  the  princess,  pronoun- 

After  his  travels,  he  returned  to  cing  his  judgment  in  greek  verses, 
Greece,  and  established  himself  at  which  I  have  thus  translated  : 
Athens.  He  presently  attained  per- 
tection  in  those  sciences  in  which  pursues, 

he  most  delighted.  He  saw,  if  the  But  scorns  the  Measures  that  the  vain 
expression  be  warrantable,  the  ulti-  •  amuse 

matum  of  the  human  mind,  and  He  checks  desire,  still  cherishes  his  flame; 
felt  in  his  soul  a  void  which  study  ,  ^  8^*  “"*•* 

could  no  longer  fill.  Aphelia  thus  penetrated  all  th® 

Pericles  an  Athenian  hero  had  a  •  sentiments  of  the  philosopher,  and 
sister  named  Aphelia,  who  was  the  did  not  condemn  them  because  she 
wonder  of  her  age.  She  united  knew  the  purity  of  hisheart.  From 


in  favour  of  the  princess,  pronoun¬ 
cing  his  judgment  in  greek  verses, 


Whom  genuine  love  inspires  fair  worth 
pursues. 

But  scorns  the  Measures  that  the  vain 
amuse 

He  checks  desire,  still  cherishes  his  flame; 
To  love,  his  only  good,  his  only  aim.* 

Aphelia  thus  penetrated  all  th® 
sentiments  of  the  philosopher,  and 
did  not  condemn  them  because  she 
knew  the  purity  of  hisheart.  From 


with  all  the  fascinations  of  her  sex,  this  moment  Anaxagoras  began  to 
a  masculine  understanding,  a  deli-  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  friendship 


cate  mind,  and  a  noble  heart.  The  without  passion.  The  void  in  his 
most  sublime  acquirements  did  not  soul  was  occupied,  all  his  desires 
diminish  in  her  that  charming  sim-  were  fixed.  He  became  more  del- 
plicity  which  heightens  the  splen-  •  icate,  more  circumspect,  more  at- 
dour  of  the  virtues  and  renders  even  tentive  in  his  manners.  The  prin- 
defects  amiable.  Anaxagoras  had  cess  perceived  the  change  and  in- 
heard  her  fame,  but  believing  she  quired  the  cause.  I  am  no  longer 
lesembled  other  women,  he  long  indifferent  to  your  esteem,  was  his 
avoided  her  presence,  and  when  he  reply.  She  blushed  and  her  mod- 


did  see  her,  he  affected  to  receive  no 
pleasure  from  her  conversation. 
He  was  generally  taciturn,  and  ab¬ 
sent  in  her  presence,  or  only  broke 
silencs  to  utter  frigid  or  misplaced 
raillery. 

Aphelia  how^ever  penetrated  the 
character  of  Anaxagoras  and  was 
not  disconcerted  by  ■  is  savage  man¬ 
ners.  She  frequently  consulted 


esty  completed  the  charm  by  which 
the  philosopher  was  already  fascin¬ 
ated. 

•  “  Un  cocur  digne  d’aimer,  court  a  I’object 
ain...ble 

**  Sans  penser  aux  plaisirs  d’une  flamme 
coupabte. 

"  II  s'abandonne  entier  at  ne  desire  rien  : 
“  Aimer  est  tout  son  but,  aimer  est  tout 
son  bien.** 
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Anaxagoras  consecrated  the  re- 1  then,  cast  on  nic  a  look  of  frlend- 
mainder  of  his  life  to  the  amusement  ship  and  they  will  immediately  grant 


of  Aphelia  and  wrote  for  her  recre¬ 
ation  the  history  of  the  metempsy¬ 
choses  under  the  title  of  “  TheHctero- 
frenetics  of  Sr;rame,\  He  supposed 
himself  to  have  known  her  from  the 
time  of  pre-existence,  and  relates  to 
her  all  which  had  befallen  them  ; 
since  their  descent  into  mortal  bod¬ 
ies.  He  transforms  himself  first  In-  | 
to  a  plant,  then  an  insect  creeping,  i 
winged  and  follow's  with  a  faithful 
friendship  the  amiable  Aphelia,  who 
is  changed  to  a  flower,  a  butterfly, 
a  bird.  He  afterw’ards  becomes  a 
man,  and  finds  in  each  age  some 
philosopher  whose  body  he  inherits 
and  some  contemporary  heroine  an-  ‘ 


me  their  inspiration.  ** 

B.  W. 

THE  MEDLET. 

**  Jucundum  nihil  est,  quod  non  reiicit  v»- 
rietas,” 

IVc  select  as  an  instance  of  exquisite  wit' 
from  the  facetious  Henry  Fielding^ 
the  following 

ESSAr  ON  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  HANG- 

man*s  office. 

[Written  in  the  year  1746.] 
THERE  are,  perhaps,  no  offi¬ 
cers  in  a  commonw^ealth  of  more 


imated  by  the  soul  of  Aphelia.  He  , 
remounts  at  last  towards  the  supe¬ 
rior  regions,  and  roconducts  her  to 
the  Empyrean,  passing  all  the  plan-  j 
ets,  whose  wonders  he  describes,  j 
He  thus  developes  all  the  mysteries  .; 
of  philosophy  and  all  the  history  of! 
the  human  mind,  in  a  prosaic  poe-  j 
try  interspersed  with  agreeable  epi-  ' 
sodesjln  which  tender  sentiments  are 
always  contrasted  with  sublime  in-  i 
formation  We  have  lost  this  work;  I 
but  a  greek  author  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  Florentine  library  has 
preserved  the  introduction,  which 
is  a  letter  written  to  Aphelia  and  in 
substance  as  follows : 

“  I  have  recalled  for  your  amuse¬ 
ment  the  happy  time  of  the  metemp¬ 
sychosis.  I  have  made  plants,  in¬ 
sects  and  animals  of  all  kinds  to 
think,  and  feel,  and  speak.  I  liave 
resuscitated  the  philosophers  of  all 
ages  who  placed  tlie  principal  charm 
of  love  in  the  pleasure  of  loving.  I 
have  filled  the  stars  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  with  beings  loving  and  amia¬ 
ble.  All  the  Muses  have  made  me 
presents-  The  Ci^aces  alone  have 
bestowed  on  me  no  gift.  Smile 

f  Bigarrures  de  .Syrame. 


real  dignity  than  those  which  are 
concerned  in  the  execution  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  accordingly  we  see  most 
of  these  in  every  government  ar¬ 
rayed  with  the  highest  ensigns  of 
authority,  and  regarded  with  the 
greatest  marks  of  honour. 

There  is  one,  however,  which, 
though  it  be  the  most  necessary  of 
all  (being  indeed  the  consumma¬ 
tion,  and  w'hat  completes  and  per¬ 
fects  the  whole)  is,  by  a  strange 
perversion,  generally  treated  w'ith 
the  utmost  ridicule  and  contempt, 
and  the  person  wlfb  orficiates  is  vil¬ 
ified  and  degraded  as  the  lowest 
member  of  society.  My  reader 
I  must  immediately  guess  I  mean  the 
i  hangman^  or,  as  he  is  called,  for 
*  distinction  sake,  the  executioner  ; 

'  though  it  is  certain  that  w  ithout  this 
I  great  officer  of  state,  (for  so  in  re- 
t  ality  he  is)  judges  would  soon  be 
\  ti'Ciited  as  jack-puddings y  and  laws 
;  themselves  become  the  objects  of  scorn 
and  derision. 

i  Mr.  Tournefort,  in  his  voyages, 
j  tells  us  of  a  certain  island  in  the 
!  Archipelago  'inhere  tlie  inhabitants 
j  are  so  sensible 'cif^^he  dignity  of  the 
'  office,  that  it  is  justly  reputed  among 
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them  as  the  most  honourable  in  the  and  beneath  the  quality  of  a  gentle-- 
whole  commonwealth,  and  a  gen-  man.  Secondly,  whence  the  in/ii- 
.tleman  there  is  as  proud  of  reckon-  my  of  this  death ^  but  from  the  infamy 
ing  a  hangman  amongst  his  ances-  of  him  nuho  inflicts  it?  Would  it  oth- 
tors,  as  in  other  countries  men  are  erAvisc  be  more  scandalous  for  a  man 
to  derive  their  stems  from  the  no-  to  he  hanged,  than  to  be  universally 
bility  themselves.  knonvn  to  deserve  it?  Why  else  should 

It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  the  infamy  be  transferred  from  the 
to  account  for  the  unmerited  con-  crime  to  the  punishment^  and  that  in 
tempt  with  which  this  high  officer  those  punishments  only  which  this 
is  treated  by  most  nations.  In  officer  inflicts  ? 

England,  indeed,  where  every  per-  '  The  hangman,  therefore,  is  ex- 
son  and  thing  is  valued  by  money,  eluded  from  all  good  company,  and 
the  low  salary,  or  fee,  which  is  an-  his  office  is  represented  as  low  and 


nexed  to  the  office,  to  wit,  thirteen-  ' 
fence  half-penny  per  head,  may  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  dishonour 
affixed  to  it.  But  what  shall  wc 
say  of  other  countries,  where  it  is 
a  place  of  considerable  profit,  and 
yet  is  held  in  no  higher  esteem.  In  ‘ 
France,  though  the  hangman  he  , 
usually  as  well  dressed  a  man  as  t 
any  in  the  kingdom,  he  is,  never¬ 
theless,  infamous,  nor  can  with  safe¬ 
ty  mix  in  the  company  of  gentle-  ' 
»  men.  In  a  certain  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  the  hangman  is  at  present 

I  the  richest  person  in  the  whole 
principality,  and  yet  cannot  marry 
I  a  beautiful  only  daughter  to  any 
^  man  in  it.  Nay,  even  the  Dutch, 

^  whose  God  is  gold,  agree  to  treat 
i  thnr  deity  with  disrespect  in  the  fos- 
I  session  of  their  executioner. 

[  To  say  the  truth,  there  seems  to 
be  somewhat  of  very  deep  and  re¬ 
fined  policy  at  the  bottom  of  this ; 
for  by  this  device  of  casting  infamy  on 
^  the  hangman  and  his  office,  great  men 
•  have  b'-en  principally  enabled  to  escape 
1  /•  om  his  clutches. 

.  Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of 
^  this  my  conceit,  let  the  leader,  be- 
'  fore  he  rejects  it,  consider  first 
j  whether  he  can  invent  any  other 
^  argument  against  hanging  a  great 
fj  man  for  the  same  crime  for  which 
\  a  lit  tie  one  suffers  that  fate ;  but 
I  that  this  death  is  base  and  infamous, 


mean,  in  order  to  instil  into  the 
people  a  persuasion  that  the  objects 
of  it  are  only  the  lowest  vulgar,  and 
that  greatness  and  the  gallows  are  in¬ 
compatible  ideas :  an  opinion  which 
has  prevailed  so  greatly  that  tlie 
phrase  is  in  every  one’s  mouth — 
“  Sjicli  a  one  is  too  great  to  be 
hanged.” 

1  might  corroborate  the  above 
conjecture  by  another  maxim  of 
politics,  which  is  to  depress  and  ex¬ 
pel  r>ut  of  society  any  person  whom 
you  have  defrauded  or  injured,  lest  he 
should  attain  sufficient  power  and 
interest  to  do  himself  justice.  Now 
can  any  man  doubt  but  that  the 
hangman  is  commonly  the  most  injur¬ 
ed  in  his  property  of  any  person 
whatever  ?  Who  do  not  know,  that 
whole  bodies  f  men  have  been  justly 
his  due  without  his  receiving  otu  in¬ 
dividual  of  their  number  ?  Can  any 
man  conceive  that  this  could  hap¬ 
pen,  or  that  he  would  sit  tamely 
down  contented  with  such  injustice 
if  he  had  access  to,  and  interest 
with  the  other  great  men  in  the 
kingdom,  to  which  the  dignity  of 
his  office  so  well  entitles  him  ?  Nay, 
gentlemen  would  themselves  be  a* 
shamed,  when  tliey  looked  on  him 
as  their  equal,  to  defraud  him  in  so 
barefaced  a  manner ;  for  even 
the  greatest  persons  do  some  sort 
of  justice  among  themselves,  and 
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pay  their  debts  of  honour  to  each 
.  other.  I  have  now  a  great  man  in 
I’  my  eye,  who,  if  the  hangman  had- 

-  a  proper  opportunity  of  fairly  stat- 
II  ing  the  case  to  him.  hath  not  suffi- 
y  cient  abilities  to  refute,  nor,  I  be- 
i  lieve,  impudence  enough  to  deny 
)e  the  justice  of  his  claim.  I  am,  in- 
n  deed,  convinced  there  are  more  per¬ 
is  sons,  who  in  such  a  case  would  be 

ashamed  of  not  being  hanged,  than 
c-  ever  were  ashamed  of  being  so. 
d  Inf  reality,  the  scandal  lies  not  in 
id  suffering  but  in  escaping  from  pun- 
le  ishment.  Nay  this  purges  the  of- 
tt  fence,  and  the  guilty  man  who  hath 
id  undergone  the  sentence  allotted  to 
«-  his  crime,  becomes  again  rectus  in  cu- 
:h  ri/j.  On  which  account  some  of  the 
he  civilians  have  very  gravely  and  wise- 

—  ly  recommended  to  offendeis  to  sur- 
be  render  themselves  to  the  magistra¬ 
te confess  their  delinquencies,  and 

ve  my  schoolmaster  u'^d  to  say,  take 
of  -Iteir  punishment  quietly.  Indeed 
?x-  ‘vhile  men  are  governed  by  ambi- 
om  lion,  vanity,  avarice,  and  other  gen- 
he  teel  passions,  for  them  to  avoid  the 
,nd  commission  of  crimes  ;  but  to  be 
ow  hanged  for  them  is  every  man’s 
the  power,  if  he  be  not  a  slave  to  that 
ttr-  scoundrel  passion, yj-rtr,  whose  domin- 
Bon  ion  no  gentleman  will  own. 
hat  And  what  man  of  honour  can 
stly  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fearing  a- 
in-  bout  a  life  which  is  forfeited  to  the 
my  li  =ngman  ?  Who  can  survey  his 
lap-  pvT  on  with  pleasure  in  a  glass  how- 
lely  tver  well  dressed  or  ornamented  it 
tice  Inay  be,  when  he  considers  it  is  the 
rest  property  of  Jack  Ketch,  if  he  be  so 
the  low  a  person  as  he  is  vulgarly  re- 
r  of  puted?  On  the  contrary,  if  his  office 
Jay,  intitles  him  to  that  rank  and  digni- 
;  a-  t>  which  I  have  contended  to  be 
him  his  due,  what  man  of  honour  is  at  lib- 
i  so  Irty  to  refuse  a  gentleman  whom  he 
jven  hath  injured,  satisfaction  ? 
sort  I  intended  at  the  conclusion  of 
and  liis  paper  to  have  recommended 


this  satisfaction  which  the  French 
call  amende  honorable  to  some  particu¬ 
lar  persons  ;  but  as  I  have  no  room 
for  half  the  names  and  titles  which 
occur  to  me,  I  shall  defer  this  to 
some  other  opportunity.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  at  present 
to  one  set  of  men  whom  I  mu«t  ear¬ 
nestly  desire  to  deliver  themselves 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  officer  of  justice  above  men¬ 
tioned,  as  not  only  their  own  honour, 
but  the  good  of  the  public  absolutely 
require  it. 

1  believe  no  honest  man  can  en. 
tertain  the  least  doubt  but  that  per¬ 
sons  who  endeavour  to  embroil  their 
country  in  domestic  factions  at  this 
season,  when  it  is  not  only  in  the  ut¬ 
most  danger  from  external  enemies, 
but  a  flame  actually  subsists  within 
her  own  bowels,  who  misrepresent 
the  measures,  clog  the  wheels  of 
government,  and  oppose  the  best 
friends  which  the  publick  have  ever 
seen  in  power  ;  who,  under  a  most 
impudent  pretence  to  a  zeal  for  lib¬ 
erty,  are  clandestinely  undermining 
her  very  foundation.  I  say,  no  man 
can  doubt  but  that  all  suef  ^Hersons 
deserve  to  be  hanged. 

Nothing  can  be  mor^  flatter¬ 
ing,  as  a  test  of  fame,  than  to  have 
one’s  ch.iiacter  make  a  sensible  im¬ 
pression  on  obscure  individuals.  It 
must  have  weight  to  sink  so  low. 

A  few  years  ago,  says  Espriel- 
LA  in  his  “  Letters  from  England, 
when  Kosciusko  came  to  this  city, 
(Bristol)  on  his  way  to  America, 
great  marks  of  honour  were  shewn 
him,  and  many  presents  made  him, 
both  by  the  municipality,  and  by  in¬ 
dividuals.  Among  others,  an  hon¬ 
est  ginger-bread  baker  thought,  as 
I  he  WHS  going  to  sea,  nothing  could 

♦  Now  in  the  press  of  Mess.  Munroe 
and  Francis,  in  this  town. 
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be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  a  should  be  levied  of  all  the  capital  in  > 
noble  plum-cake,  for  the  voyage,  the  kingdom ;  arguing,  that  as  ev-  ' 
he  made  him  the  very  best,  which  ery  person  would  be  affected  in  the  . 
could  be  made,  and  a  valiant  one  it  same  proportion,  all  would  remain 
was.  It  was  as  big  as  he  could  car-  relatively  as  before,  and  in  fact  no 
ry  ;  and  on  the  top,  which  was  as  person  be  affected  at  all.  This  cu- 
usual  covered  with  a  crust  of  sugar,  rious  argument  he  enforced  by  as 
was  written  in  coloured  sugar  plums  curious  an  illustration  ;  he  said. 
—“To  THE  GALLANT  Kosciusko!”  “That  if  the  foundations  of  a  great 
With  this  burthen,  the  good  man  pro-  building  were  to  sink  equally  in  ev- 
ceeded  to  the  house  of  the  American  ery  part  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 


Consul,  where  Kosciusko  was  lodg¬ 
ed,  and  inquired  for  the  general. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  (for  his  wounds  were  not 
at  that  time  healed),  and  was  too 
much  fatigued,  and  too  unwell  to 
see  any  one.  “  Oh  !”  said  the  gin¬ 
ger-bread  baker,  “  he  won’t  be  an¬ 
gry  with  you  at  seeing  me,  1  war¬ 
rant  you,  so  shew  me  the  way  up 
and  pushing  tlie  servant  forw’ard, 
he  followed  him  up  stairs  into  the 
room. .  When,  how’ever,  he  saw 
the  great  man,  whom  he  was  come 
to  honour,  lying  on  a  couch,  with 
his  countenance  pale,  painful  and 
emaciated,  yet  fnll  of  benevolence, 
the  sight  overpowered  him  ;  he  put 
down  his  cake,  burst  into  tears  like 
a  child,  and  ran  out  of  the  room 
without  saying  a  single  word. 


pile,  instead  of  suffering  any  inju¬ 
ry,  w’ould  become  the  iirmer.”— 
“  True,”  said  Wakefield  in  his  re4 
ply,  and  you,  my  lord  bishop,  who! 
dwell  in  the  upper  apartment  mighj 
still  enjoy  the  prospect  from  you* 
w’indow  ; — but  what  w’ould  beconm 
of  me  and  the  good  people  whc\ 
live  upon  the  ground-floor  ?”  I 
Wakefield  wras  particularly  ob^ 
noxious  to  the  government,  bccauifi 
his  character  stood  very  high  amon  j 
the  Dissenters,  for  learning  and  in? 
tegrity,  and  his  opinions  were  prej 
j  portionatcly  of  w^eight.  '^rhci 


w^eigi 

brought  him  to  trial  tor  having 


Classic  electors  will  cry  “  hands 
up,”  to  vote  in  the  least  notice  of 
Gilbert  Wakefield-  “  When 
J — ”  says  the  same  Spanish  travel¬ 
ler,  “  passed  through  this  town, 
(Dorchester,  Eng.)  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  he  visited  Gilbert  JVakcJieldy  a 
celebrated  scholar,  who  was  confi¬ 
ned  here  as  a  favourer  of  the 
French  Revolution.  One  of  the 
bishops  had  written  a  book  upon 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  just 
at  the  time  when  the  minister  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  from  every  man  the 
tythe  of  his  income:  this  the  bish¬ 
op  did  not  think  sufficient  ;  so 
he  suggested  instead,  that  a  tenth 


his  Answer  to  thebishop’s  pamphlt"^ 
applied  the  fable  of  the  Ass  and  h-*  ^ 
Panniers  to  existing  circumstanct  -^  J. 
Haditindeed  beencirculated  amoriij  * 
the  poor,  its  tendency  W’ould  cc:l  ^ 
tainly  have  been  mischievous  ;  bC 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared  3  5^ 
was  evidently  designed  as  a  war:J  *; 
ing  to  the  rulers,  not  as  an  addrtM  ^ 
to  the  mob.  He  w’as,  howevi* 
condemned  to  tw’o  vears  confine  , 

•  ••  .Jf 

ment  in  this  prison,  this  place  beii)|  ; 
chosen  as  out  of  reach  of  his  frientifj  ' 

to  make  imprisonment  more  pai| 
ful.  The  public  feeling  upon  t) 
rigorous  treatment  of  so  eminentj 
man  was  strongly  expressed,  a’J 
a  subscription  w’as  publicly  rais-^  f 
for  him,  which  amounted  to  abo-i  \ 


fifteen  hundred  pieces-of-eight,  an 
which  enabled  his  family  to  remoj  f 
to  Dorchester  and  settle  there.  Pj 


the  magistrates,  whose  business  ; 
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was  to  oversee  the  prison,  would 
neither  permit  them  to  lodge  with 
him  in  his  confinement,  nor  even  to 
visit  him  daily  He  was  thus  prt 
vented  from  proceeding  with  thj 
education  of  his  children,  an  occu 
pation  which  he  had  ever  regarded 
as  a  duty,  and  which  had  been  one 
of  his  highest  enjoyments.  But 
in  the  mid*t  of  vexations  and  insults, 
he  steadily  continued  to  pur‘>ue  both 
his  literary  and  chri-tian  lab  >ur^ 
affording  to  his  fellow  prisoners 
what  assistance  was  in  his  power 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  theviciou**, 
and  preparing  the  condemned  fu 
death.  His  imprisonment  eventu¬ 
ally  proved  fatal.  He  had  been 
warned  on  its  expirati^m  to  accus¬ 
tom  .himself  slowly  to  hi**  former 
habits  of  exercise,  or  a  fever  would 
inevitably  be  the  consequence  ;  a 
fact  known  by  experience.  In  spite 
of  all  his  precautions  it  took  place  ; 
and  while  his  friends  were  rejoicing 
at  his  deliverance  he  was  cut  off. 
As  a  polemical  and  political  writer 
he  indulged  an  asperity  of  language 
which  he  had  leaint  from  his  fa¬ 
vourite  philologists,  but  in  private 
life  no  man  wa-  more  generally  or 
more  deservedly  beloved,  and  he 
had  a  fe.irless  and  inflexible  hones¬ 
ty  which  made  him  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  all  danger,and  would  haveen- 
abled  him  to  exult  in  martyrdom.” 

Beauty,  says  the  courtly  Sir 
Philip  .Sydney,  can  give  an  edge 
to  the  bluntest  sword. 


The  same  writer,  of  aphori?tical 
memory,  ha-?  thus  condensed  near¬ 
ly  all  that  can  be  said  on  that 
crime  against  na'iire,  suicioi-.* 
The  last  period  hut  one  need^ 
the  apology  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  age  at  which  it  was  written,  but 
is  at  this  day  strikingly  eioq’ient. 

Killing  one’s  seif  is  but  a  false 
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colour  of  true  courage,  proceeding 
i)f  a  fear  of  a  future  evil,  either  of 
vOrment  or  of  shame  ;  fi*r  if  it 
were  not  a  hopele.ss  respecting  of 
ne  harm,  courage  would  make  one 
lot  re-'pect  what  might  be  donv  un¬ 
to  one  :  and  hope,  bting  of  all  other 
the  most  contrary  to  fear,  .-'elf-kil¬ 
ling  being  an  utter  banishrr.cTit  of 
hope,  it  seems  to  recene  it-  ground 
in  tear.  Whatever  com  s  ouf  of 
spnir  cannot  bear  the  title  of  •valoury 
which  shou’d  be  lifted  up  to  suck  a 
heij^htf  that  holding  alt  things  undtr  it- 
self  it  should  be  able  to  nminunn  its 
greatness^  even  in  the  midst  of  miseries. 
God  has  appointed  u-  captains  of 
these  our  bodily  f  .-rts,  whi^'h  with¬ 
out  treason  to  that  majesty,  are 
never  to  be  delivered  over  till  they 
are  demanded. 


The  subsequent  classification  is 
said  to  be  taken  from  i  he  Histo- 
rv  of  the  valiar’’ 
the  White.” 
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r  R  I  F  L  E  Sy 

“  LIGHT  AS  AIR.” 

Mrs.  Pawlett  is  made  in  “  Ol^ 
Nick,”  to  minute  down  in  her  Non- 
descrlpt  book  a  bon  mot,  which  we 
think  worth  her  recording  and  ours. 

«  A  good  thing  I  said  once 

“  Some  one  interceding  w^iih  a 
cousin  of  mine  for  a  foolish  block¬ 
head  who  pretended  to  be  dying  in 
love  for  her,  accused  her  of  hard¬ 
heartedness,  and  asked  her  if  he 
died,  how  she  would  reconcile  it  to 
herself  ?  I  directed  her  to  say  : 

“  How  !  very  well.  His  death  it¬ 
self  will  expiate  the  crime.  Like 
the  shepherdin  Theocritus,  I  shall 
have  sacrificed  a  calf  to  love.” 

LITERARY  NOTICE. 

IT  gratifies  national  pride  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  American  Edition  of  t  h  e 
WORKS  OF  Samuel  Johnson.  The 


To  THE  FORMER  CORRF.SPONDEiJTS 
or  THE  EMERALD. 

The  strains  of  R**  are  remembered, 
“Sweet  as  the  mild  a:olian  note’* 

We  hope  they  are  not  discontinued  ;  that 
he  will  give  more  solid  satisfaction  than 
“  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  nleas- 
ant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.”  He  will 
not  sulTer  fancy's 

“  Flowers  to  languish, 

“  And  fade  and  die.” 

To  “  Leander”  the  former  editors  were 
introduced  ;  the  pres^it  wish  an  intimate 
acquaintan''e. 

“  S,”  though  near  the  end  of  th^  alpha¬ 
bet,  is  not  last  in  the  order  of  letters,  i  he 
•waving  line  is  sail!  to  be  the  line  oj  huuty. 
We  wish  it  would  oftencr  decorate  the 
columns  of  the  Emerald. 

The  “  Village  Lass”  has  urbs  in  rure^  U- 
nites  rural  simplicity  and  city  refinement. 
More  of  her  society  would  delight. 

I  he  “  lmitation^  of  Horace’’  have  for 
some  time  been  diHcontinued.  'The  classic 
grove  furnishes  ci'iinrl^ss  shruirs  and  trees, 


original  has  for  its  Editor  Arthur 
'Murphy,  esq.  the  biographer  of  Gar¬ 
rick,  the  pupil  and  companion  of 
Johnson,  and  over  whom  that  mon¬ 
arch  of  literature  claimed  the  high  pre¬ 
rogative  of  exclusive,  occasional  de¬ 
rision.  Messrs.  J.  West,  Oliver  C. 
Greenleaf,  and  Edward  Cotton  have 
issued  proposals  for  the  w’ork,  and,  as 
proprietors,  we  doubt  not,  will  meet 
their  reward.  Who  is  not  e.iger  for 
the  productions  of  a  man,  who  passed 
through  every  dep;<rtment  in  polite  lit¬ 
erature  and  left  for  posterity  models  in 
them  al’  ?  Who  does  not  admire  the 
Orator,  whose  eloquence  filled  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  “  Tlie  Gentleman’s  Mag¬ 
azine,”  Kingf  Lordsy  and  Commons  con¬ 
sisting  of  hvnself?  We  contemplate 
with  wonderthe  grateful  conei-pondent 
of  Cave  and  the  glowing  companion  of  ’ 
Savage  ;  the  lr,ul  enemy  of  Wilkes 
and  the  warm  friend  of  Burke  ; 
th.-  intrepid  detector  of  the  Cock-Lane 
Ghost  and  Macpherson;  the  assail¬ 
ant  of  Junius,  and  against  Boling- 
broke  the  Jupiter  tonans  the  Plu¬ 
tarch  of  Britain  and  the  Quintil¬ 
ian  of  Modern  Europe ;  theZdiLUs 
of  M  i  lton  ,  the  J  u  v  e  n  a  l  of  Lon  don  , 
and  the  Eusi  at  h  i u  s  of  S h  a k s p e  a r e. 


abundantly  worth  transplanting.  V^’ewish 
this  Forester  were  more  industrious 

B.  has  knack  at  rhyme,  we  hope  he  will 
not  lose  it  hy  disuse. 

'Ihe  stars  of  D**  have  lately  disappear¬ 
ed  in  our  horizon.  We  trust  they  are  not 
struck  from  the  henunphere. 

“Albert”  is  not  forgotten  ;  but  should 
be  more  oillcious  in  bringing  himselt  to 
mind. 

We  rememl/er  “  P”  to  Miss  “  O.”  O 
and  P  are  so  near  each  other,  we  wonder 
they  do  not  meet  frequently,  i  heir  literal 
friends  will  make  way  for  them.  'I’hey 
are  welcome  to  an)  room  we  possess. 

“  Phaon”  is  oetained,  we  fear,  hy  the 
arms  of  some  fair  Lesbian  She  will  not 
throw  herself  from  the  precipice  should 
he  leave  her  awhile. 

Tlie  Emerald  corps  of  translators  stood 
in  need  of  recruits  We  thank  B.  W.  that 
he  volunteered  in  the  service. 

In  reviewing  the  pages  for  the  past  year 
we  smiled  at  the  recognition  of  orator 
“Colon,”  and  should  be  glad  to  receive 
more  Bills  in  Chancery,  praying  for  the 
relief  of  violated  letters. 

'1  lie  biographer  of  Tooke  and  of  Er- 
skine  is  reciuested  not  to  let  his  own  state 
monopolize  his  labors.  Literary  men  are 
cosmopolites  and  their  efforts  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  world. 
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I  BOETRT.  1 

1  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIBERTY. 

2  An  occasional  P  .cm,  notv  altered  and  enlarged 

I  from  the  original  of  Jhfrt  RowsoN,  ^  a 
1  Gentleman  of  Boston^  and  delivered  at  the 
d  Boston  Theatre,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  by  • 

I  Afri.  Stanley.  i 

]  IN  former  timis,  by  anci^iU  bards  we’re 

told,  I 

Greece,  hurried  by  revenge,  with  power  ] 
grown  lx>id,  j 

Invested  Troy’s  fam'd  city and  at  length, 
by  art,  not  force  of  arms,  subdued  its 
strength 

The  guards,  by  fraud  deceiv'd,  betrayed 
their  trust, 

And  '1  roy  s  prtiud  towers  were  levelled 
with  the  dust  ! 

At  midnight,  a  tremendous  fire  began  ; 
And  thro’  the  city,  as  it  furious  raw, 

A  warlike  youth,  for  deeds  of  glory  fam’d, 
Nor  les^for  filial  love,  Aineas  nam  d, — 
Rush’d  to  his  father  s  tent,  and  dauntless 
bore 

His  trembling  Parent  forth,  and  sought  a 
.  distant  shore. 

Jove,  from  Olympus’  height,  with  joy 
d  survey’d 

i  The  pious  act,  and  thus  benignant  said  : 
“Ye  Nymphs  and  Tritons,  who  delighted 
sweep, 

“  With  beauteous  limbs,  the  surface  of  the 
deep, 

“  Be  it  your  care,  Aneas  be  not  lost  ; 

“  Conduct  him  safely,  to  the  Italian  coast ; 
“  There  shall  his  race  of  heroes  proudly 
l>ear 

“  My  glorious  standard,  thro’  the  fields  of 
air  !” 

Then,  from  his  hand,  majestick,  forth 
he  threw 

*  The  glittering  Eagle ;  swift  as  thought,  lie 
^  flew 

I  To  guard  Aneas’  race,  repel  I  his  foes — 
Till,  from  his  sons,  a  mighty  nation  rose. 
The  Eagle  wing'd  the  Standard  they  un¬ 
furl’d. 

And  Rome  became — the  Mistress  of  the 
World. 

Long,  long,  she  bore  the  universal  sway  ; 
The  world,  with  pleasure,  listen’d  to  obey 

iWhate’er  were  her  commands;  but,  to 
relate. 

What  sudtlen,  sad,  what  strange  reverse  of 
fate. 

Shrouded  her  glory,  luxury  and  pride, 
With  avarice,  and  every  vice  beside. 


Sapp’d  her  ’ wise  Uws,  unnerv’d  her  Sol¬ 
dier  s  power, 

And  Rome  s  vast  empire— -/?//,  to  rise  no 
more  ! 

By  vice  and  folly,  thus  expeil’d  from 
Rome, 

The  warlike  Eagle  sought  another  home  ; 

Ln  mazy  circles,  round  the  etherial  plain. 
Unfix’d,  uncertain,  where  to  light  again, 
Jove’s  martial  bird  majestically  flew, 

‘'Till  thy  fair  shores,  Columbta,\n^l  his  view  t 
On  Uie  new,  rising  world,  he  fix'd  his  eye, 
And  hover’d  o’er  it  with  exulting  joy. 

Jove  saw  with  pleasure,  and  his  will  ex¬ 
press'd, 

“  Go  !  in  Columbia’s  shades,  take  up  thy 
rest  ! 

For  there,  from  gorgeous  dome  to  lowly 
ceU, 

“  My  favourite  daughter  Freedom  loves 
to  dwell  ! 

“  Science,  with  pensive  brow,  shall  grace 
her  court  ; 

“  There  all  the  arts  and  muses  shall  resort ; 

“  Tliithex  the  brave  and  worthy  shall  re- 
pair  ; 

“  And  thou  surmount  the  standard  they 
shall  bear  ;  ^ 

“  Nor  fear  thilt  thou  shalt  be  cxpell’d  again: 

**  Columbia  s  Standard  ne\r  shall  knotv  a 
stain  /'* 

As  thus  the  thundercr  spoke,  the  realms 
around 

Re-echoed,  with  the  pealing  anthems  sound  ^ 

**  Long  may  Columbia  flourish  !”  was  the 
strain  ; 

“  Long  may  her  glorious  Independency 
reign  ! 

“  Firm  and  united,  may  her  cluldren  claim 
**  1  he  sweets  of  peace,  and  an  untarnish'd 
name 

I  he  music  ceas’d  ;  the  standard  glori¬ 
ous  rose ; 

A  martial  band  the  heavenly  pledge  en¬ 
close  ; 

Proud  in  their  country’s  briglu  insignia 
arm’d, 

With  patriot  fire,  and  glory’s  ardor  warm’d. 
Sworn,  while  Columbia’s  Eagle,  boldly  free. 
Spreads  his  broad  pennons  o’er  the  land 
and  sea, 

I'o  shield  his  bosom  from  assailing  foes. 
And  guard  the  nest, where  his  young  brood 
repose. 

WliHt,  tho*  a  nation’s  tears,  mid  laurell’d-  ’ 
gloom. 

Water  the  leaves,  that  sliade  our  Fabius* 
tomb. 

While  nature  sits,  and  wratchestf  his  um. 
Fame’s  vestal  lamp,  that  wiliiofli^’er  burn  * 
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What,tho*no  longer  Afric*s  turrets  flame, 
Nor  shake  her  battlements,  at  Preble  s 
name  ; 

Preble  !  g^eat  chief!  whom  ocean  proudiv 
bore, 

And  hail’d  the  Nelson  of  Columbia’s  shore  I 
To  Preble— dead — a  tear  is  all  we  give  ; 
But  worlds  were  cheaply  given,  could 
Preble  live  I 

What,  tho’  in  fate’s  dark  phalanx  we 
behold. 

The  brightest  names  of  patriot  worth  en¬ 
roll  d  ; 

Still  to  our  land  this  bulwark  will  remain, 
Chiefs  have  not  bled,  nor  Statesmen  toil’d 
in  vain; 

Still  Liberty,  in  robes  transcendant  bright. 
Her  head  encircled  with  a  crown  of  light ; 
With  smiles,  with  pride,  this  warlike  le¬ 
gion  owns ;  ! 

“  Columbia  is  ray  home ;  her  Warriors  are 
my  Sons  !” 

L-inet^  on  seeing  the  casts  of  Messrs,  Pitt^  /ox, 
and  the  Duchess  of  DRVOSSUiRltj  taken  from 
their  faces  'within  a  few  hours  after  deaths 
hy  NoUekins. 

YF.  faithful  images  of  Death, 
form’d,  when  the  newly  parted  breath, 
Had  struggling  left  its  house  of  clay, 

Alas  !  what  changes  ye  display  ; 

Changes  so  vast,  I  scarcely  find, 

One  trait  of  visage  or  of  mind. 

Behold  within  a  few  short  hours, 

A  monarch  each  of  mental  |)owers. 

Behold  twt  wonders  of  the  world 
From  wit  and  wisdom’s  empire  hurl’d  ! 

A  third — the  sovereign  of  the  gay 
Dethron’d  from  Fashion’s,  Beauty’s,  sway, 
Three  naked  masks,  they  now  appear 
The  mockery  of  what  they  were. 

From  lips  like  those  of  deadly  pale. 
Where  still  the  marks  of  pain  prevail ; 
And  in  each  lineament  is  seen, 

Where  the  last  agonies  have  been — 

Ah,  could  I  think — had  I  not  heard. 

With  mute  attentioa  every  word — 

Ah,  could  I  think,  my  raptur’d  ear. 

As  to  the  music  of  the  sphere, 

Had  fixed  me  list’ning  on  the  spot. 

My  sleep,  my  health,  myself  forgot. 

Where  Britain,  Europe,  seem'tl  to  wait 
The  issue  of  their  deep  debate  ? 

By  turns  I  felt  Pitt’s  awful  sense, 

And  glow’d  with  Fox’s  eloquence  ; 
Unwarp’d  by  faction,  the  free  mind. 

To  each  the  patriot  palm  assigned.  ! 


And  who,  fair  Drvoif,  could  suppose, 
That  lifeless  lids,  alas  I  like  those, 

Sunk  and  distorted  by  disease. 

Had  e’er  possessed  such  power  to  please  ? 
Had  softly  veil’J  those  eyes  of  fire 
That  long  monopoliz’d  the  lyre; 

When  flush’d  witn  youth,  in  beauty’s  grace 
1  first  survey’d  that  alter’d  face  ; 
d’hat  face  which  more  than  beauty  knew, 
0(>enlug  high  virtues  to  the  view  ; 

For  Bounty  in  each  feature  smil’d. 

An  I  sorrow  call  d  thee  pity's  child. 

Had’st  thou  an  error  ?  ’twas  excess, 

A  •wish,  beyond  the  means  to  bless, 

That  all  the  injur  d  and  the  poor. 

Should  feel  a  wrong,  a  want,  no  more. 

Ah  !  had  an  ampler  scope  been  given 
To  her  warm  heart  by  favouring  Heaven, 
Hid  the  sime  stretch  of  boundless  power 
That  aid  s  War’s  tyrant  to  devour, 

Myriids  of  widows  orphans,  friends, 
Who8#iieart-strings  now  that  tyr  nt  rends. 
Would,  from  her  hand  have  found  rehef. 
And  ev’ry  lenitive  of  grief. 

And  shall  such  feelings  cause  a  foe 
To  the  prov’d  friend  of  want  and  woe  ? 
No  !  thou  p.nie  semblance  copied  here. 
Which  mine  eye  traces  thro’  a  tear. 

There  lives  not  one.  whose  eye,  like  mine, 
Will  not  drop  incense  on  thy  shrine. 

YAWNING. 

HOW  I  love  to  laugh  ! 

Never  was  a  weeper, 

Tho’, like  a  lazy  calf. 

Have  been  a  mighty  sleeper. 

Once  I  got  a  place. 

But  lost  it  the  same  morning, 

’Cause,  in  my  patron’s  face, 

I  some  how  fell  a  yawning. 

Then  I  fell  in  love. 

Hoping  to  get  married. 

Tried  my  nymph  to  move. 

And  near  my  point  had  carried, 

But  lost  her  in  a  pet, 

’Cause,  going  to  kiss  one  morning. 

Just  as  our  lips  had  met. 

Some  devil  set  me  yawning. 

Now  comes  the  worst  mishap. 

Once  l>eing  shav’d  so  nice.  Sir, 

I  gap’d,  and  Mr.  .Strap, 

He  gave  me  such  a  slice.  Sir. 

Bur  all  my  griefs  to  tell 

W  uiltl  take  a  summer’s  morning. 

So  mum  would  be  as  well, 

Lest  1  should  set  you  yawning. 
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